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any promise of permanent results. It has been faithful, persevering, 
and devoted ; but we ask, Why could not men like these missionaries, 
with their gifts, their earnestness, and their opportunity, have done 
more than merely teach the people to hear the Scripture with a Cal- 
vinistic exposition, instead of hearing it with a Catholic exposition ? 
It is sad to think that so much of our missionary zeal and money must 
be spent in changing men from one style of creed confession to another 
style of creed confession. We owe the missionaries very much, as 
they are pioneers of civilization, as they have opened unknown lands 
and enlarged human knowledge. The souls they have saved may bear 
record of them in heaven. Yet a great part of their work has always 
been in pulling down what the labors of other missionaries before them 
have built up. We once heard the oldest missionary in Syria say, in 
a public discourse in Beyrout, that the work of Protestant preachers 
in Syria had been, and must continue for a long time to be, " to fight 
the Catholics." The Christian man of sin must be dethroned before 
they can get at the heathen man of sin. 

As a description of the region of Mesopotamia, and of the opportuni- 
ties for civilization there, Mr. Wheeler's work is even less full than that 
of Layard and Rawlinson, in their examination of the buried cities of 
three thousand years ago. 



4. — Modem Women, and what is said of them. A Reprint of a Series 
of Articles in the " Saturday Review," with an Introduction by 
Mrs. Lucia Gilbekt Calhoun. New York : J. S. Redfield. 
1868. 12mo. pp. 371. 

From all sides we hear lamentable accounts of the present state 
of society : that the French salons are dying out, or have already 
ceased to exist ; that the race of English conversers is disappearing ; 
that in this country such representatives of the old Knickerbocker and 
Puritan families as are still to be found hold themselves aloof from 
intercourse, except with their fellows, other Knickerbockers and Puri- 
tans, and live in good works and a regretful remembrance of a society 
of which their grandmothers were members. That the Prince of 
Wales delights in " Champagne Charley " is a small matter, but that 
all England is dehghted with it is alarming; that the demi-monde has 
always existed is undeniable, but that its fashions should be copied by 
innocent women is startling : and so of this country we may say that 
people who have no objection to the waltz are displeased with the 
German. And now comes the " Saturday Review," and tells us that the. 
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" girl of the period " is a creature who dyes, paints, and enamels, — 
studies the arts of vice, that she may render herself attractive to 
those accustomed to its pleasures, — is immodest in dress, behavior, 
and conversation, — and whose whole object in life is to marry the man 
who, of all she knows, has the largest fortune and the least brains. 
" The girl of the period is a creature who dyes her hair and paints her 
face, as the first articles of her personal religion, — whose sole idea of 
life is plenty of fun and luxury, — and whose dress is the object of such 
thought and intellect as she possesses. Her main endeavor in this is 
to outvie her neighbors in the extravagance of fashion." " If there is 
a reaction against an excess of Rowland's Macassar, and hair shiny and 
sticky with grease is thought less nice than 'if left clean and healthily 
crisp, she dries and frizzes and sticks hers out on end like certain sav- 
ages in Africa, or lets it wander down her back like Madge Wildfire's, 
and thinks herself all the more beautiful, the nearer she approaches in 
look to a maniac or a negress. With purity of taste, she has lost also 
that far more precious purity and delicacy of perception which some- 
times mean more than appears on the surface. What the demi-monde 
does in its frantic efibrts to excite attention she also does in imitation. 
If some fashionable devergondee en evidence is reported to have come 
out with her dress below her shoulder-blades, and a gold strap for all 
the sleeve thought necessary, the girl of the period follows suit next 
day, and then wonders that men sometimes mistake her for her proto- 
type, or that mothers of girls not quite so far gone as herself refuse 
her as a companion for their daughters." "At whatever cost of shocked 
self-love or pained modesty it may be, it cannot be too plainly told to 
the modern English girl that the net result of the present manner of life 
is to assimilate her as nearly as possible to a class of women whom we 
must not call by their proper — or improper — name." This of course 
touches England primarily, but concerns us also. The same complaints 
are made here, — less in degree, but in kind the same ; since the days 
of the " Potiphar Papers," every Saratoga and Newport season has 
brought to light an increasing love of luxury, fastness, and display. 

These articles from the " Saturday Review " are not so clever as 
the attention they have received gives one the right to expect, — an 
attention, indeed, aroused as much by the fierceness of the attack as by 
anything else. And then, as one of the essays points out, any criti- 
cism of woman, however analytic and temperate, excites to hot activity 
an esprit de corps which is not to be found in any other body. Handle 
man as severely as you please, and he will only laugh ; but avoid the 
subject of feminine character, if you do not wish to obtain the reputation 
of being both a fool and a barbarian. Most of the papers are in the 
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ordinary " Saturday Eeview" manner, — and a most wearisome manner 
it is, when you have a book full of it, — with here and there a clever hit, 
such as this (p. 214) : " Woman alone keeps up the private family 
warfare which in the earlier stages of society required all the energies 
of man"; or this (p. 259), a propos of the esprit de corps just alluded 
to : " Women certainly present the only analogy in the present day to 
that claim of internal jurisdiction for which the Church struggled so 
gallantly in the Middle Ages. No one who sees the serried ranks with 
which she encounters all investigation from without would imagine the 
severity with which she administers justice within." The most striking 
of these papers is that called the ". Girl of the Period," and it seems to 
us to have been written by some one who had no hand in the others, or 
at any rate wrote very little of the book. The style is quite different 
from the regular style of the social essay ; and if any of the papers are 
to be attributed to a woman, it may as well be this one, — though, to 
be sure, there is no special need of going so far to seek an author, for 
even this might have been written by a great many people, and the 
whole question of the authorship of the book is not likely to become 
a very vital one, until something more important shall be produced by 
the same hands. 

" Modern Women " is a tirade against modern Englishwomen, and 
parenthetically against modem women of other nations : we have al- 
ready given a specimen of the charges. We hear these accusations in 
America as well, and it behooves us to examine the foundation of them, 
that we may discover whether or no they are true, and, if true, what 
the remedy should be. In plain English, are we going to the Devil ? 
Will the Saratoga woman of ten years hence be such a woman as the 
" Saturday Review " describes in these terms : " Belladonna flashes from 
her eyes, kohl and antimony deepen the blackness of her eyebrows, 
' bloom of roses ' blushes from her lips " ? Is she of this sort now ? 
If our politicians are every year becoming more and more corrupt, 
our theatres every year more and more indecent, and our society more 
and more abandoned in its luxury and frivolity, we shall very soon 
reach a point at which there will be little security for life or property, — 
if that in some quarters of the country has not been reached already. 
The soberest of American cities has had its winter's excitement fur- 
nished by the Cancan, the officers of the law in New York act or 
remain inactive according to the relative length of the plaintiffs' and 
defendants' purses, while the hot whirl of Newport and Saratoga serves 
as a ready Lethe for all moral obligations. A rather disheartening pic- 
ture might be drawn in this way of our probable future ; and yet we 
cannot believe in its truth. 
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The question is, What amount of influence do the forces called social 
exert upon the general current of thought and upon the general moral 
tone of the country ? We cannot say how it is in England or France, 
(which latter country, we suspect, has furnished most of the material 
for these essays,) but in America this influence is, on the. whole, slight. 
If " society " here were in the hands of the older and more prominent 
men and women, in the hands of our great bankers and great orators 
and great merchants and their wives, the extravagance and stupidity 
of which we hear so much might fairly be expected to beget extrava- 
gance and stupidity among aU orders and classes, and those who be- 
lieved a general reign of corruption and inanity to be approaching 
would probably form a majority of the thinking public. If the people 
who by their standing attract the attention and mould the fashion of the 
masses are sensual in their tastes and low in their aims, the rest of the 
people will, by coming under their influence, become like them. They 
say, that, when the " Beggar's Opera " was first performed in London, 
Sir Robert Walpole, then minister, and well known to be bribing to 
the right and to the left, was in a stage box. On the singing of the 
following air of Lockit's, all eyes were turned on Sir Robert, and the 
air was encored : — 

" When you censure the age, 
Be cautious and sage, 

Lest the courtiers offended should be ; 
If you mention vice or bribe, 
'T is so pat to all the tribe 

That each cries, That was levelled at me ! " 

" Sir Robert, observing the pointed manner in which the audience ap- 
plied the last line to him, parried the thrust by encoring it with his 
single voice, and thus not only blunted the poetical shaft, but gained a 
general huzza from the audience." And there can be no doubt that 
Walpole lowered the tone of London society by the clever audacity 
which gained him the huzza. 

But if you seek the leaders of society in America, you do not find 
them in the statesmen, the orators, the presidents of colleges, but in boys 
of twenty-two with a good faculty for dancing, and girls of twenty just 
home from Paris. Or if you look for maturity, you may find it in the 
person of some broken-down stock-gambler, known by his fast horses 
and disreputable life. Even these last are in a small minority ; the 
crowd is young, and it is the youth of the crowd, and its consequently 
uninfluential character, upon which we wish to dwell. A generation in 
our society lasts three or at the outside four years, and it is only at the 
close of their social career that our young men and women begin to 
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have any influence in directing the current of thought or action at all. 
The number of persons who in any large American city are at once 
prominent members of " society," and also prominent in public life or 
business of any kind, can be counted on the fingers of one hand. And 
it is very easy to see that prominence as a cotiUon dancer and prominence 
as a human being are really incompatible, for it requires all the energies 
of one's nature to be prominent in either capacity. If any one wishes to 
realize the truth of these statements, let him pause a moment and reflect 
upon his probable sensations on being told that some eminent public 
lecturer in the United States was in the habit of spending his summer 
afternoons in driving on the Avenue at Newport, and his winter even- 
ings in leading the German at Delmonico's. The fact is, that all young 
American men and women, who have any ambition or desire to serve 
mankind, leave " society " as soon as they arrive at years of discretion ; 
and the result is, that "society" is composed of those who have not yet 
reached years of discretion and those who never wUl do so, — a society 
not very likely to mould opinion at large, or in the long run to damage 
the cause of morality with those who remain out of it. 

Let us say, that, in making these remarks, we are not speaking of any 
society other than that which is known by this name in our large cities, 
which is recognized as such by reporters of newspapers at Long 
Branch or Saratoga, — the only "society," properly speaking, in Amer- 
ica. There is, indeed, a larger meaning in the word, which permits it 
sometimes to include any association of men and women for purposes of 
pleasure or instruction, — a meaning which would hardly exclude lec- 
tures or "readings," and would certainly comprehend "talking parties." 
But this is not " society." It cannot be too often repeated that society 
in America means the " German." 

It is very difficult to substantiate what we have said, because, from 
the fact that the influence of society on opinion is so small, special in- 
stances of its weakness are hard to find. We are obliged to appeal to 
the general sense of the public, and we ask whether we are not borne 
out in our assertion that the people who really direct and change the 
direction of the movements of thought and feeling in the United States 
are people outside the social " ring " ; that the occupations of " society " 
are such as to preclude men and women of real importance and charac- 
ter from taking part in its amusements; that it is composed chiefly of 
boys and girls ; that the older persons who remain in it do so because 
they are not sufiiciently wise to desire to be elsewhere ; and, finally, 
that, on account of all these things, Newport, Saratoga, and the Fifth 
Avenue are of vastly less importance than they are commonly reputed 
to be. 



